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Emperor's heart. He sent Shams-ud-Dm Khan, the gallant Afghan
who saved his life at Qanauj, to escort Hamida Banu Begun: and
the infant prince to Jun. His heart was yearning to see the new-
born who, he believed firmly, was destined to be an instrument for
the revival of Mughal fortunes. T\Vhen in a few days the royal liters
carrying the Begum and her son approached Jun, the Emperor
went out a distance of five miles to greet them. Humayun he'd the
prince in his long, lanky arms thirty-three days after his birth.
Hamida, radiant with the glow of motherhood, was delighted at
the reunion. The camp and its surroundings charmed her. A scion
of the venerable Khwaja Ahmad of Jam, she expressed her happi-
ness by staging a round of prayer meetings, invoking the blessings
of the All-Merciful Allah upon the house of Timut. Though young
in years, Hamida's faith in the influence of supernatural powers
on human affairs was deep-rooted. One was touched to find her
absorbed in the reading of the Holy Quran while a majority of
the inmates of the camp were engaged in celebrating the occasion
at a lower level of placating their senses. Humayun shared the
mood of his spouse, and did homage to God by distribution of
alms on a scale not known in Jun before. The poor were fed on
Mughal dainties for eleven days at a stretch, at the end of which
period a festive function was held to give the prince what Humayun
considered to be his pre-ordained name: Jalal-ud-Dln Muhammad
Akbar.
It was in the trouble-infested days of 1540 at Lahore that an
old man dressed in green with a staff in his hand bade Humayun
in a dream not to lose heart, and told him that he would soon
have a son who he should name Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar.
The old man, when ^Humayun asked him about his identity, said
that he was Khwaja Ahmad of Jam, and that the child would be
of his own lineage. Bibi Ganwaran was then, pregnant, and it was
thought that she would probably have a son, but she bore a
daughter, Bakshi Banu. When a year later, Humayun married
Hamida Banu, daughter of Shaikh Ali Akbar Jarai, at Pat in Sind,
the dream gathered significance. She gave birth to the promised
son two years and four months after the prediction. It was, there-
fore, considered proper that Humayun should give the prince the
name chosen by the Shaikh.
The christening ceremony, an elaborate affair complete with all
the friUs and feathers of a royal function, was presided over by